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the plant put up their prices so as to absorb all of the increased wages. The company then started a grocery store of its own and sold to its employes at cost. With this beginning a continuous check is now being made on changes in the cost of living. Two men on the staff of the employment manager devote themselves exclusively to this task. They have about one hundred families who are keeping careful accounts of their expenditures on forms provided by the company. Checked against these figures is an estimate made by a local hospital of the cost of necessary rations on a scientific basis. Government figures are also used. With these as a basis, it was decided last summer that a minimum living wage should yield $1,200 a year. Accordingly the wage rate was so adjusted as to provide, with overtime and bonus, a minimum income of $100 a month.
With a similar desire to establish a wage rate that would have some relation to the cost of living, the Franklin Automobile Company made a study early in 1916 of the cost of living in the neighborhood of its plant in Syracuse, N.Y. The year 1905 was taken as a base for determining what an adequate wage should be in 1916, because the records showed that they had an unusually low labor turnover that year, indicating that the workers were satisfied with the conditions then prevailing. A study was made to discover the extent to which the cost of necessities has risen since 1905, and this was checked against the actual expenditures in 1916 of a large number of families in which the wage-earner was a Franklin employe. As a result of this investigation a very elaborate formula was worked out for determining the wages that should be paid. Provision was made for a continuous study of the cost of living, and the plan calls for a revision of wages every three months in order to maintain the proper relation to the movement of costs.
One of the items that went into the formula at the Franklin plant was a figure representing the length of service. For each year of service, 2j4 per cent of the base rate is added to the wage. This, according to George D. Babcock of the Franklin Company, who wrote of it in Industrial Management, was to pay "for the loyalty which develops in employes who have been long in service, for the historical knowledge which they have, for the esprit de corps which comes through long periods of association with men, as well as for a reduction in the frequency of labor turnover."